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Were it proposed to show that the individual and universal develop 
together, as a polar differentiation, out of a " primary, concrete experi- 
ence," it would certainly be more nearly in line with what one is led to 
expect up to this point in the lectures. On their face this and other 
similar passages look like the old isolated individualism of Hobbes. To 
be sure, farther on we find this : " Once again I say the subject of 
universal experience is not numerically distinct from the subject of 
individual experience ; " and many affirmations of their " organic unity " 
are to be found. But this " oneness " and " organic unity " appears to 
exist after the universal has developed out of the individual, the indi- 
vidual having been prior to and apparently independent of the uni- 
versal. No better refutation of such a conception of the individual as 
this involves could be found than many passages from the lectures 
themselves. But this only makes the discrepancy the more puzzling. 

There appears to be plenty of room, too, for the development of 
further questions concerning the relation of " the four terms of experi- 
ence ; " e. g., the relation of the universal subject to the individual object, 
and of the individual subjects to each other and as an " aggregate " 
to the universal subject. To say nothing of such questions as the rela- 
tion of the universal subject to "sentience," etc. Such questions, 
however, reveal the merit rather than a demerit of the lectures. Every- 
where they bristle with suggestions. Indeed, frequently the lecturer 
himself is drawn aside by " suggestions," often enough and far enough 
to endanger the unity of the lecture. The whole line of discussion 
running through both volumes, showing the necessity for a closer union 
between the natural and the philosophical sciences, by pointing out in 
detail how each breaks down going it alone, is both timely and mas - 
terly. Throughout the lectures the influence of Lotze is apparent, and 
is freely acknowledged. On the whole, Mr. Ward's lectures are likely 
to be regarded as the most important philosophical contribution since 
Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality. And, owing to its more popular 
style, its larger use of scientific and sociological material, and its con- 
fessed theological interest, it is certain to have a much wider circle of 
readers than did Mr. Bradley's book. Addison W. Moore. 



Tropical Colonization. By Alleyne Ireland. The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. xii + 282. 

Mr. Ireland has lived a number of years in tropical countries, and 
has made a close study of institutions. His collection of books and 
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material is large, and, of course, is supplemented by his own personal 
observation. For these reasons anything which he writes ought to be 
of value, especially as there is so much loose and inaccurate discussion 
on these subjects in the newspaper and periodical press. 

The volume on Tropical Colonization he justly calls an "Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Subject." The author does not attempt 
an exhaustive study of any field of colonization or of any phase of it. 
He makes history merely incidental, and devotes a half-dozen chapters 
to a descriptive treatment of political and economic conditions which 
characterize European colonies in general. A final chapter contains 
some comments on the problems which confront the United States in 
the East and West Indies. 

The treatment of " Trade and the Flag " is a somewhat careful analy- 
sis of facts relating to British and French commerce in particular. The 
conclusion is that trade does not necessarily follow the flag, but that 
possession of a given territory protects trade as against adverse posses- 
sion by a nation with a restrictive commercial system. 

Three chapters are assigned to the labor question in the tropics. 
This question comes next in importance after the establishment of 
social order, and on its wise solution, after all, depends the success or 
failure of European tropical control. The same labor maxims which 
may be commonplace in temperate regions by no means apply to the 
tropics. The conditions are fundamentally different, and one who 
would do more than merely follow precedents will resolutely seek 
entirely new methods. Mr. Ireland's discussion of the Dutch policy 
in Java is very fair. The results of that policy were certainly extra- 
ordinary, and are an interesting commentary on some theories of land- 
tenure. 

A very useful working bibliography closes the book. In its thirty- 
three pages are enumerated enough of the innumerable works on 
European colonies for the ordinary reader's purposes. Of course, the 
scholar must go much farther. 

Mr. Ireland has made a good beginning. It is to be hoped that 
he will follow it up. Colonization is one of the greatest facts of mod- 
ern history — one of the most potent forces of modern life. In order 
to understand what is going on under our eyes the world throughout, 
we need a vast deal of study in lines quite unfamiliar to the most of 
our people. Gladstone and Louis Philippe and Bismarck are names 
which have a meaning to most of us. How many have a clear idea of 
the significance of Van den Bosch and Kaufmann and Sir Henry Parkes, 
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for instance ? There is in the achievements of European colonization 
a great field for students of history and of existing social conditions 
• — a field which we in this country have as yet hardly touched. 

Harry Pratt Judson. 



Les Iddes igalitaires. Etude sociologique. Par C. Bougle, Maitre 
de conferences a la Faculte des lettres de l'Universite de 
Montpellier. Paris: Felix Alcan. Pp.249. F f - 3-75- 

The most striking thing about this monograph is the evidence 
which it affords that the sociological seed sown by Simmel is beginning 
to bear fruit. The author frankly credits to Durkheim and Simmel 
the chief impulses of his work. The monograph is a notable contribu- 
tion to sociological analysis, but the point of view and the method are 
not those of Simmel, though it is difficult to point Out in a word why 
they are not. The title is not one that Simmel would have chosen for 
a study of the " form " of " equality." As M. Bougie distinctly indicates 
in his introduction, societary facts and our valuations of them belong in 
separate categories. Simmel's demand for a science of social forms 
is not a demand for criticism of our ideas about social forms. Sooner 
or later each calls for the other, but they are not identical. Bougie' has 
not performed the initial work of demonstrating the form of equality in 
Simmel's sense. He has not answered the question : What are the marks 
by which we recognize the form of "equality" in human association ? 
Instead of that he discusses in the first three chapters : (1 ) the definition 
of ideas about equality ; (2) the reality of ideas about equality ; and (3) 
anthropological, ideological, and sociological explanations of the ideas. 
In the second part of the monograph he inquires into the relation 
between the existence of these ideas and the populousness, quality, 
complexity, and integration of the associations in which they occur. 
All this is valuable, and it will help many students to approach the 
antecedent problem, but it does not go back to the point of departure 
indicated by Simmel. 

It is worthy of notice that M. Bougie recognizes the force of argu- 
ments making for both a broad and a limited content for the name 
"sociology." He proposes to use the term lato sensu for a synthesis of 
the particular social sciences, and stricto sensu for " the science of the 
forrns of association " (Simmel), which will itself be one of the particular 



